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President's corner 


B ack again! Thanks to Tim Billington for filling in for 
me at the last meeting while | was off looking for 
dinosaurs (in spirit anyway!) amongst the 
Arauracariaceae in New Caledonia's remnant 
Gondwanaland flora. My thanks also to Bruce Lindsay 
and his team for making excellent progress on our OH&S 
procedures in my absence (see his report page 4) and to 
Melanie Costanza and her team of keen photographers 
who have started revitalising our display materials. 
Melanie is going to need volunteers to staff our stand at 
the Angair Wildflower Show on September 16 and 17. As 
usual it coincides with our Club excursion and an OBP 
survey day, so if you would prefer a sedentary, indoor 
activity that weekend and can help out, please contact 
me. 


We're not even half way through our Club year, but it's 
already time to start all over again with the planning for 
next year! As you will read in Barry's committee notes on 
page 5, we have been approached by CCMA to assist 
with a range of projects involving the collection of data. 
We have therefore decided to increase the emphasis on 
survey work in our programming for next year, while still 
retaining our usual ‘walk, talk and gawk’ excursions (as 


Tonight's speaker is ... 


...Deborah Evans 


the VNPA so pithily describe their more leisurely outings). 
We will start the formal planning process in October, so 
now is the time for all of you to contribute your ideas on 
places you would like to visit and speakers or topics you 
would like for the monthly meetings. Please fill in the form 
at the meeting tonight or contact any of the committee 
members with your ideas. 


We will also need to add extra survey activities to the 
regular program to take advantage of opportunities that 
arise and to fit in with people’s availabilities. The Plant 
Group’s 30 September follow-up at Grasstree Park will 
hopefully be the first of many of these. 


Critical to these programs will be a need to increase the 
number of members with more specialised survey skills in 
addition to the basic flora and fauna identification skills. 
Finding and accessing training programs is therefore also 
on the Committee’s agenda. 


It promises to be an exciting time for the Club and an 
opportunity to capitalise on the enormous wealth of 
knowledge and talent within the Club to expand our 
activities and raise our profile within the community. 





...David Cahill, an Associate Professor in the School of Life and Environmental Sciences at the Waurn Ponds 


campus of Deakin University. 


David's background is in plant science and plant pathology and he has a large research group working on problems in 
agriculture and natural vegetation communities. A current focus of his research, funded by the Department of the 
Environment and Heritage, is to examine how plants may survive attack by the soil-borne pathogen Phytophthora 
cinnamomi, a cause of devastating disease in Australian plant communities and a serious threat to biodiversity. David 
also teaches plant biology and components of the wine science, biotechnology and forensic science courses at Deakin 


University. 


At the October meeting ... 


...the speaker is Travis Lee on the topic 'Heathlands of the Surf Coast. 


Travis, who works as a ranger for Parks Victoria down on the Surf Coast, is involved with the day-to-day management 
of the newly-declared Great Otway National Park, as well as a number of nearby Marine National Parks and 
Sanctuaries. He has an extensive background in environmental education and interpretation, and his weekly 'Ranger 
Travis' column in the local newspaper is read by many people up and down the coast each week. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) 
so that they can be incorporated onto 
the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 


e-mail address: 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


We welcome 


David Rantall 


to the Club 
and wish him a long and 
happy association 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to chat to other 


Photograph on front cover by 
Rosalind Smallwood 


is of a Dune Thistle 
Actites megalocarpa. This plant was 
seen by those on the club excursion 
to Point Impossible. Read more 
about the excursion on p.12 


Mailing roster 


Peter Williams 
Joan & Tibor Korn 


September 
October 


members and visitors. 
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| couldn't help but notice the disturbance 
in the water—radiating rings, swirls, and 
surging wakes—all indicating that 
something was moving rapidly around in 
the river backwater. 


Watching with binoculars, | was tantalised 
by glimpses of wet glossy backs and 
heads belonging to sizeable animals 
(‘beaverish'! thought; wrong country 
Joe!)—not the fish and cormorants | fully 
expected. 


Then one of the creatures climbed out on 
to the trunk of a river-stranded tree, 
paused briefly, and slid back into the water 
trailing a long tail with a pronounced white 
tip. Water Rat! In the course of watching 
for some time, | concluded there had to be 
at least three. All seemed to take time- 
outs on the fallen branches. | wondered if 
they were dining al fresco. 


This was in Gilgandra beside the busy 
highway. My most memorable encounter 
with a Water Rat was in the river at 
Carlisle. Here | watched one trying to 
dispatch a large eel that it had caught. It 
dragged the eel, which was twisting 
convulsively, out onto a partly submerged 
log. Here the eel wrapped itself around the 
rat until this and its weight caused the rat 
to overbalance and tumble back into the 
river, still attached to the eel. This epic 
struggle was repeated twice more with the 
same outcome—after minutes of struggle 
both would end up back in the river. | 
didn't see either again—so | was left 
wondering about the outcome. This was 
probably a case of biting off more than you 
could subdue. 


Now let's see what's in the diary. 


Terrick Terrick National Park 
27-9-05 


Area of open forests and grasslands— 


SEANA March 2006 Campout at Forrest 


GFNC members requiring information about the SEANA March 


This month 


mainly White Cypress Pines—extensive 
granite outcrops. 


Small granite outcrop with low shallow 
cave. Large reptile tracks in dust. Looked 
inside—recently plundered mud nests of 
Fairy Martins (Bottle Swallows). 


Tracked source of 'metallic trill—Red- 
capped Robins. Mallee Ringneck—didn't 
hang around. Heard Babblers—hoped 
they were Grey-crowned. 


Good numbers of White-winged 
Choughs—some nests. Cameron, 
camera, chough on nest—unexpected and 
startling (for him) meeting with large trunk- 
hugging Lace Monitor. 


‘This was probably a 
case of biting off more 
than you could 
subdue.’ 


Yellow of Cassia shrubs beckoned—and 
beyond were two extensive clumps of 
golden everlastings—brilliant in this dried- 
out forest. 


Outcrops at Regals Rock—aboriginal 
wells—and old trees (Grey Box and 
Yellow Box?) with hollows and nesting 
Tree Martins. Several shield trees at 
scattered locations. Recent 'shield' bark 
removals—fresh 'chews' around edges— 
animal involvement? 


Tiny Lace Monitor out on very thin limb— 
very exposed. Did mum or dad say in its 
hearing 'what's for lunch'? 


2006 Campout at Forrest are advised to contact Dick 
Southcombe ASAP. The program of speakers and excursions 


that has been organised is guaranteed to be very interesting. 


Be early to avoid disappointment. 
Phone: Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 





Book launch 


21 October 2006 in the Long Forest 


Birds of the Long Forest, 1889-2005 
by Marilyn Hewish, Rosemary Ward, Rohan Bugg and 
David Munday 
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...Joe Hubbard 


Bearded Dragon on main road relying on 
camouflage and stillness—had to be 
persuaded that this wouldn't work. 


Flowering also—tiny white papery yellow- 
centred sunrays, Rock Isotomes with long 
stalked mauve flowers, tiny mauve New 
Holland Daisies, eye-catching Nodding 
Blue Lilies on granite tors, Grey Mistletoe. 


To get you going... 


Terrick Terrick—this has to be an 
overnight excursion, but well worth the 
effort (and cost)! But remember it could 
be drier than 2005. Good rains would 
produce a grassland flowering—and pigs 
might... 


Get on to the Bendigo-Pyramid Hill Road. 
On reaching Mitiamo, continue north to 
park, entrance on right, Cemetery Track, 
to picnic area, and climb to lookout from 
Mt Terrick Terrick. (Short climb.) Enjoy! 


Water Rats—60 cm including that telltale 
white-tipped tail which floats behind 
(where else?) when swimming. l've 
spoken to Bryant Attwood—you know, the 
platypus man—well, he sees them in the 
Barwon upstream left bank from Queens 
Park bridge, especially in the section 
between the 'new' pedestrian/bike bridge 
and Buckley Falls. 


John James—coincidence or not—you’ve 
introduced us to your patch. Good to see 
you in print! 


Another welcome conjunction was our 
chance meeting, ‘deep’ in a rainforest, with 
Hans and Pat Streefkerk, two of our 
people. Bird Routes of Coffs Harbour, 11 
to choose from, brought us together. We 
just can’t go on meeting like this—people 
will start to talk! 


Cheers! 


Boneseed Pull 
26 August 2006 


...Claire Greenwell 


A very successful turnout of members for the Boneseed 
removal—14 plus two visitors! The active group tackled the 
section below the West Walk down towards Rocklands Road. 
There is a massive amount that has regrown since it was last 
cleared and it will need a concerted effort in the future. The area 
above the East and West Walks still looks good—however, we 
will need to keep an eye on it as well—so, come on out next 
time, every little bit helps. Made me feel like a Field Naturalist 
instead of an Armchair Naturalist. We enjoyed our socialising 
during lunch, although there was some agonising over the 
massive damage from the construction of the Bunjil Geoglyph 
(beside the Branding Yard Track). It can be seen from a plane 
(and probably from space—shades of Erich von Daniken). 
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The Big Twitch 
Bird Group meeting 20 July 2006 


his month, the guest speaker at the Bird Group meeting was 

Sean Dooley, author of The Big Twitch. Sean is a comedy 
writer by profession. His talk was littered with amusing 
anecdotes, as well as providing insight into twitching. This is the 
more competitive side of birding: the quest for a bird-watcher to 
add as many bird species as possible to his or her personal list. 


Sean has been a keen bird-watcher since his school days in 
1979-1980, when he used to visit Seaford Swamp with two 
friends and a teacher. He showed a photo of himself at the 
swamp: a small boy with very large binoculars. His first rare bird, 
a Glossy Ibis, was a great thrill, the most exotic thing ever', and 
he was instantly hooked on twitching, as 'addictive as any drug 
you care to mention'. By the year 2000, after 21 years of bird- 
watching, he had made it into the 600 Club, having 600 bird 
species on his Australian list. 


Soon after, Sean found himself unemployed, without a steady 
relationship and in possession of an inheritance. He decided to 
pursue a long-term dream to be the first person to see 700 
species of Australian birds in one calendar year. This would 
break the previous record: 633 achieved by Mike Entwhistle in 
the 1980s (Mike Entwhistle was tragically killed soon afterward 
by Shining Path guerillas in Peru). Sean's calculations indicated 
that 705 species were possible in Australia in one year, taking 
into account seabirds occurring over the continental shelf and 
the birds of Christmas, Lord Howe and Norfolk Islands which are 
Australian Territories. This required detailed planning. He bought 
a four-wheel drive, chose the localities that would give him the 
widest range of species and all the specialties, chose the best 
time to visit each one, plotted routes, made connections with 
people who knew where to find the rarer birds and who could 
alert him to the appearance of vagrants, and organised pelagic 
trips and trips to the islands. Unfortunately, his funds were 
limited and this eliminated the possibility of visiting Macquarie 
and Heard Islands. His Big Twitch began in January 2002. 


The first bird of the year was Sooty Owl, an auspicious start by 
any reckoning! At first, Sean based himself in Melbourne and 
took short side trips, but after July, he began making long 
excursions around Australia. 


On Christmas Island, there was no need to go beyond the 
settled areas for birds. There was a White-tailed Tropicbird chick 
on a nest by the footpath on a main street, and a Christmas 
Island Hawk-Owl was seen at the golf course. The rubbish tip 
was a great place for Asian vagrants in March, although 200 
chicken carcasses festering in the tropical sun added 
unpleasantly to the atmosphere. Sean saw four White Wagtails, 
Pin-tailed Snipe and Barn Swallows. Mike Carter flushed a 
Bittern before dawn and suspected that it might be a Cinnamon 
Bittern, possibly the first live Australian record. They watched a 
vague shape until the light improved, only to find that they had 
been watching a stick. The Bittern had run past the stick and 
disappeared into the gloom, never to be seen again or positively 
identified. On Norfolk Island, Sean spent three days staking out 
the Red-crowned Parakeets in their captive breeding cage as he 
waited for visiting wild birds. Faced with the possibility of having 
to write off this rare bird for the year, Sean raced back in the ten 
minutes before his flight left, and a bird that he assumed was 
perched inside the cage was actually outside. At Lord Howe 
Island, he discovered that Lord Howe Island Woodhens are 
attracted by the words from a Neil Diamond song, 'Good Lord", 
spoken very loudly. A boat-owner took pity on him and ferried 
him out in rough weather to a deep ocean trench near Ball's 
Pyramid, a feeding area for White-bellied Storm-Petrels. A cruise 
in the Torres Strait islands produced several New Guinea birds 


...Dean Hewish 


such as Collared Imperial Pigeon and Papuan Flower-pecker. 


As would be expected, some species were seen through pure 
good luck. A male Rufous Scrub-bird walked past him within 
touching distance as he was lying on the ground in despair, 
having spent three fruitless days searching for that one species. 
He showed a photo of his Scrub-bird victory dance. Similarly, as 
he walked back from staking out a Red-necked Rail at the 
renowned Kingfisher Park Lodge, Atherton Tableland, a bird 
walking the other way on the track passed right by him in the 
gathering dusk. The Little Bittern was extremely uncooperative, 
even though he waded up to his waist in black stinking mud and 
got close enough to a calling bird to see a clump of reeds quiver 
with each call. Grasswrens were a special challenge, as all 
experienced bird-watchers appreciate. Many of them have an 
extremely localised distribution in remote and inhospitable 
country, and they are also elusive. Often the only glimpses of 
these were brief flashes disappearing into bushes, tussocks or 
rock crevices. Eyrean Grasswrens appeared while Sean was at 
a call of nature stop behind a sand dune at the edge of the 
Simpson Desert. The Black Grasswren of northern WA was 
inaccessible. When Sean arrived at the turn-off to Mitchell Falls, 
the best locality for this species, he found the road closed for the 
wet season. He debated chartering a plane into the area, but 
decided that it was too expensive. He saw the shy White- 
throated Grasswrens at Kakadu, despite heat and difficult rock- 
escarpment terrain. However, he wasted four days in 35-degree 
heat chasing Carpentarian Grasswrens in central Queensland 
and they only gave him brief glimpses of their tails. 


Sean went on 15 pelagic trips. Several were cancelled because 
of bad weather. The most disappointing cancellation was a 
week’s trip to Ashmore Reef, his only chance for five Indian 
Ocean tropical seabirds. Off Port Fairy, he saw both Wandering 
and Royal Albatrosses. Off Tasmania, he saw Antarctic Prion 
and Southern Fulmar, but unfortunately he’d calculated he 
needed to see five new seabirds there to reach his goal. The 
disappointment of seeing a Blue Petrel disappearing over the 
horizon and utter exhaustion after three months travelling led to 
a bout of depression. He was re-energised by a last-minute 
pelagic trip off Newcastle, where sightings of Buller's 
Shearwater, Gould's Petrel and Black-bellied Storm-Petrel put 
him back on track for 702. Bird species number 500 was an 
Australian Bustard on 30 July; 600 was a Mangrove Robin at 
Cardwell between Cairns and Townsville. The list rocketed along 
when he moved from the desert to the tropics, and he added 67 
species in a month. 


The quest for Inland Dotterels took him on a 1200 km detour to 
Marree on the Birdsville Track and across the Nullarbor, but he 
failed during many spotlighting searches. However, after he 
sheltered in Cook during a massive thunderstorm, there were so 
many birds on the road at night that he drove at 40 km/hour to 
avoid running them over. Amazingly, he saw three of the hardest 
Australian birds in one day: 'those skulking hideous creatures', 
Noisy Scrub-birds (Cheynes Beach), Western Bristlebirds (Two 
Peoples Bay) and Western Whipbirds (Fitzgerald River National 
Park). Boat access to the Abrolhos Islands in WA was too slow, 
so Sean flew round the island in a light plane, hanging out the 
window to tick off the identification points of the Lesser Noddies 
breeding there. He was on a roll. He had 630 species on 4 
November. 


Sean travelled in the north in the early wet season, taking the 
risk that access to some sites might be blocked and that he 
might be trapped until April by flood-waters. By sheer luck, the 
wet season started late that year. The north was a trial of 
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endurance. Temperatures remained in the high thirties and Sean 
was often forced to walk long distances and climb rocks in the 
searing sun. However, the journey through Western Australia 
into the Northern Territory was very productive. This was toward 
the end of the year when every new species was critical. Broome 
provided 16 valuable species in less than two days. Some fine 
birds turned up by chance (Gouldian Finch near Kununurra), and 
some which he thought would be difficult were unexpectedly 
easy (Purple-crowned Fairy-wrens within a minute at Victoria 
River crossing). Birding in Kakadu National Park was so good 
that it put Sean ahead of schedule. By the middle of December, 
he was heading towards Iron Range on Cape York. Gould’s 
Bronze-Cuckoo and Northern Scrub-robin were seen from a hut 
in the forest, while Sean drank a cold beer. 


The end of the quest occurred at Mount Lewis on the Atherton 
Tableland. The Blue-faced Parrot-Finch was bird number 700, 
on Christmas Day (a lifer after three previous attempts and 
fifteen years). Exhausted, Sean had finished his task, but with 
nothing else to do, he went bird-watching all day. A Red-rumped 
Swallow made species 701 and Masked Owl, 702. Other birds 
were still possible in the last few days left in the year, but Sean 
was by that time living on credit and could no longer afford to 
make long trips. However, with five days before the year ended, 
he did manage to see a Little Bittern, which made a total of 703 
and spoiled the neatness of rounding off the Big Twitch by 
beginning and ending with a hard-to-see species of owl. Sean's 
pursuit of the Grey Falcon was a recurring motif during the talk; 
he never found one. 


Sean had to try for every vagrant in that year, and often 
interrupted trips to make sudden cross-continental flights for 
rarities. Travelling north from Alice Springs, he heard of a 
Franklin's Gull at a suburban oval in Adelaide. He drove back to 
Alice Springs, booked an evening flight to Adelaide, and then, 
before the flight left, raced north again to catch a pair of Grey 
Honeyeaters 140 km away. These rare and difficult birds were 
right by the car door when he stopped at the recommended spot. 
A Laughing Gull at Bribie Island in Queensland interfered with 
his planned trip to Lord Howe Island at Easter. He broke off a trip 
through WA to fly to Sydney because a Canada Goose had 
arrived at the Shoalhaven estuary, presumably from New 
Zealand. A Kentish Plover involved a detour of only 900 km. An 
Isabelline Wheatear involved a massive fly-drive detour from 
Broome to Mount Carbine north of Cairns. Sean was forced into 
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a mammoth 2500 km drive in northern WA. He had already 
driven for 17 hours to see a Chiming Wedgebill. At Karratha, 
back in mobile phone range, he received a message from Adrian 
Boyle in Broome reporting a Blue-and-white Flycatcher, the first 
live Australian record. Sean then drove to Broome, surviving on 
only two hours' sleep at the roadside. Fortunately the bird was 
still there when he arrived. He missed a Grey Heron in 
Geraldton. 


Sean described twitching as a democratic sport. A House 
Sparrow is worth as much as a Night Parrot or the rarest 
vagrant. This was why he went for rather ridiculous birds, such 
as Peacocks, Common Pheasants and Common Turkeys on 
King Island, where feral populations are established and 
tickable. Sean's twitching year was not just a mad pursuit of 
birds, with the only pleasure coming from adding ticks to the list. 
There were many magical bird-watching memories, especially a 
flock of 106 Letter-winged Kites at the edge of the Simpson 
Desert, their plumage shining white in the morning sun, and a 
male Plains-wanderer with chicks like balls of fluff at Terrick 
Terrick National Park. 


Sean wondered if the marathon effort might cure him of 
twitching, but it seems to be a life-long obsession. The Big 
Twitch cost Sean a year of his life, his inheritance and a lot of 
sweat. However, he achieved what is now a benchmark in 
Australian bird-watching and was able to record his experiences 
for posterity in his book. 


The audience, who braved a cold Geelong evening to attend, 
greatly enjoyed Sean's lively account. For those who are prone 
to infection with the twitching bug, it rang very true. Some of 
Sean's audience are also grown people who would gladly go to 
Werribee Sewage Farm to examine a flock of godwits standing 
up to their stomachs in poo to wait for one bird to raise its wings 
and reveal itself as a Hudsonian (Marilyn did this on 28 January 
2000, also seeing in the same week a Fiordland Penguin at Port 
Fairy and a Little Bittern at Ballarat, while holding down a full- 
time job). For those who missed the talk, there is still Sean's 
book, which contains much more detail than he had time to 
recount. It is highly recommended. 





Out and about 


VW e know very little about what is going on around us in the 
natural world at night. So we welcomed the opportunity of 
joining the Prep classes from Chilwell Primary School when they 
went to Balyang Sanctuary after sunset one August night for 
wildlife watching in the dark. Forty little girls and boys, each with 
a parent, excitedly shone torches up into the treetops or lit up 
bark and crevices or the edge of the pond. They were 
enthusiastic and sharp-eyed, with inquiring minds, and we all 
had a lot of fun. It was a windless evening with a hint of spring 
warmth in the air, and as we finished our walk, the full moon rose 
large and golden over the river. 


And what did we see? Lots of possums, mostly brush-tailed, 
actively moving around. Many of the mature red gum trunks 
have plastic skirts to prevent possums from climbing and 
munching the leaves, but one possum at least had managed to 
overcome the barrier. A large rat ran across the path and 
scuttled under the vegetation near the river. 


We found the possums by spotlighting, picking up their red 
eyeshine. Eyeshine is the reflection a torch light generates when 
it bounces off an animal's eye. Many nocturnal animals have a 
tapetum lucidum (lat. bright carpet), which intensifies light and 


...Valda Dedman 


helps with low-light vision. It is a mirror-like membrane situated 
behind the retina and which reflects light back through the retina 
again. Different species may be distinguished by the colour of 
their eyeshine. In Ringtail Possums it is orange, in rabbits it is 
pinkish. Greater Gliders' eyeshine is silver, while that of 
Mahogany and Yellow-bellied Gliders is dull red. Cat eyes glow 
green, koala eyes appear bright yellow, while mature foxes' eyes 
are golden and extremely bright. Gecko eyeshine may be green, 
but that of snakes is white. The ground can appear to be 
covered with moving white lights when wolf spiders are out 
hunting at night. Some fish eyes look iridescent. Humans do not 
have a tapetum but our eyes show red if red-eye reduction is not 
used in photos taken with flash. The colour comes from blood 
vessels at the back of the eye. 


We saw roosting Sulphur-crested Cockatoos, one pair cuddled 
together. | had seen them fly in noisily just before dark. The 
Cattle Egrets had arrived earlier and were already perched like 
white ghosts on the trees in the island. The Boobook that spends 
its daylight hours in a tree hollow near the little bridge was not at 
home when Polly's group came along. | have recently heard its 


Continued on next page... 


4 


mopoke call in the early evening, up the hill in Highton. 


Owls are the raptors of the night. They have large eyes for 
hunting, placed in front of the head to give binocular vision 
covering 60—70° (hawks have overlapping fields of 30—50?). 
They are the only birds with true stereoscopic or three- 
dimensional vision. This depth of field means that prey can stand 
out from a matching background. Owls have the same 
overlapping arrangement of optical nerve fibres as humans— 
nerve fibres from both sides link up on each side of the brain. 
The retina is extremely light-sensitive. A test carried out on a 
Barn Owl found that it could see a dead mouse two metres away 
by the light of an ordinary candle 400 metres away. Owls' 
hearing is also extremely good. A ring of very fine feathers 
around the eye directs sound to the ear-opening that is hidden 
under a flap of skin. The left ear is higher than 
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without disturbance. Dave King impressed some of the children 
by letting one large huntsman climb up his sleeve. Jumping 
Spiders were found on one tree only and little pale flower spiders 
on another. There were tiny black ants and golden-brown ants 
behind the bark and even a caterpillar or two and a solitary 
sawfly larva. Some ant species forage only by night; some prefer 
the daytime. 


Even though Dave set up a UV light to attract them, he caught 
few moths. It is possibly still too cold. Moths are generally 
creatures of the night, though not always so; butterflies like the 
sun and warmth. Some caterpillars only feed at night; during the 
day they either rely on camouflage for concealment, or hide in 
litter at the base of the food plant. 


The clean-up brigade works by night—slugs and 


the right and is tilted downwards so that it is ‘Owls fly silently snails, cockroaches, slaters, millipedes, crickets 
more sensitive to sounds from below. This Á and those huntsman spiders. The garden spider 
helps the bird to measure the angle of because their spins her web in the evening to catch night- 
elevation of a sound source. flying insects, and dismantles it in the morning. 

contour feathers Activity can shut down during the colder months, 
Owls fly silently because their contour feathers but from now on, as the nights grow warmer, 
are soft and fluffy with open webs. Even much are Soft and fluffy there will be plenty to observe and | have 


of the outer edge of the barbs on the flight 
feathers is plumose, so there is less air 
disturbance when the owl flies. Pigeons, with 
their noisy flight, are daytime birds. Their 
feathers are stiff, with wholly-sealed webs. Pigeons also have 
poor sight. We thought we might see feral pigeons roosting 
under the bridge, but there were none. Later in the year at night 
time there will be swallows occupying the mud nests on the 
girders. 


Dusky Moorhens and ducks and shadowy pelicans were on the 
water. Masked Lapwings called as they flew overhead. Birds 
often move about at night. Sometimes they come to grief on 
overhead electricity wires. Many birds feed at night, Rufous 
Night Heron and Latham’s Snipe, for example. 


A Southern Brown Tree Frog was calling Creeeee-cree-cree- 
cree. A male hoping to attract a mate. After rain the evening air 
can be alive with frog calls. Five or six species are probably 
found at Balyang, as at Jerringot—another good spot to frog- 
listen. 


Many huntsmen spiders were out on the tree trunks, sometimes 
behind the plastic sleeves, giving us an excellent view of them, 


with open webs." 


resolved to be more of a lady of the night 
myself! 


Day birds sometimes get tricked by the light of 
the moon and begin to call. Willie Wagtail’s sweet pretty creature 
can be very monotonous at midnight. On 13 August, at 10.30 
pm, a magpie burst into song as the moon rose and continued 
for five minutes. | was woken at 4 am next morning by magpie 
carolling which went on for half and hour. Moonlight was flooding 
in through uncovered windows. | was still awake at 5.20 am 
when the wattlebird began its rusty pre-dawn call, signalling that 
its day had begun, long before first light. 


Night time is safest for many creatures to be out and about. We 
might wonder why so many of our small animals are most active 
during the hours of darkness. Is it only because of fear of 
predators or has our harsh environment, hot and dry, and the 
need to conserve water, something to do with their nocturnal 
lifestyle? Or are they just sharing available time and food with 
birds, for example? Food for thought when you are tucked up in 
bed. 


ww 


Health and safety issues for GFNC field activities 


he GFNC committee has recently turned its attention to 

health and safety risks — and ‘risk minimisation'—for our field 
activities. As tedious and ‘eye glazing’ as this may sound, it is 
nonetheless an important issue for the Club and for participants 
in outdoor activities. Health and safety have become significant 
issues for voluntary organisations in the past few years, 
especially as a result of the so-called ‘public liability crisis' of 
several years ago. 


In 2003, the State Government amended the Wrongs Act to 
clarify legal liability for persons involved in the activities of 
community organisations (specifically, for those keen enough to 
check it out, Part IX — Volunteer Protection). These changes 
provided some legal protection for individuals involved in 
voluntary activities. Community organisations, such as the 
GFNC, continue to have a legal duty of care toward its members 
and others involved in its activities. We have public liability 
insurance for these purposes, but at the same time we need, for 
the sake of prudence and our legal requirement to take 
'reasonable care', to have in place proper safety measures. The 


...Bruce Lindsay 


objective is to minimise health and safety risks. At the end of the 
day, this will require a bit more paperwork and a systematic 
approach to safety, but in many respects it builds on common 
sense and the reasonable precautions that already occur. 


As an initial 'pilot', a few more formalised safety measures were 
put in place for the boneseeding in the You Yangs, on 26 
August. These included: 


e documented risk assessment, including the identification of 
risks and strategies to minimise them; 

e written and verbal safety briefings; 

e amore developed 'sign-on' sheet; 

e emergency response planning in the event something did go 
wrong. 


It is hoped that these developments will 
discussion of safety issues on field trips. 


wy 
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Links between the GFNC and the CCMA 


hris Pitfield, from the Corangamite Catchment Management 
Authority (CCMA), spoke at the July Committee Meeting 
about several areas where the GFNC could develop links with 
the CCMA. 
(a) Corangamite Ecological Vegetation Community (EVC) 
Guide 


Data from the Flora Information System (FIS) and the Victorian 
Wildlife Atlas has been entered onto a database. The database 
should eventually be able to list all the vegetation types, 
mammals, reptiles and most invertebrates that can be found in 
each EVC type. The database will incorporate a system of key 
analysis to easily identify an EVC type from species present (or 
absent). Once the EVC is identified, information on overstorey 
plants, salinity, main tree species etc. can be found. Filters (by 
Shire, landscape zone, soil type, EVC etc.) will list plants in the 
region. This data can be used in revegetation planting. The 
system will require data surveys on the plants in our region. This 
is where the GFNC can assist in surveying sites. We will need to 
know how precise the data needs to be, how to identify where 
gaps in the data exist so we know which sites to survey, plus the 
system of data entry. 


(b) 


Birds Australia and the Bird Observers Club of Australia are 
working with the CCMA to survey birds on private properties. 
Historical data is also being entered into the system. The GFNC 
could assist in this process. (It was noted that other groups are 
already recording bird observation data on the web and it was 
important that our efforts are not duplicating current information.) 


Corangamite Bird Watch 


...Barry Lingham 


(c) 


Biodiversity Action Plans identify priorities for the rehabilitation of 
degraded areas. The focus is upon educating landholders to 
allow them to appreciate the value of the ecological communities 
on their land. The GFNC could assist through surveys of the 
properties. Links between remnant vegetation and improvement 
of environments can then be undertaken. The landowners make 
the decisions on how best to implement the improvements. A 
schools program helps build further community links by involving 
children in the plans. This is currently happening at Ross Creek 
and Deans Marsh. There is potential for similar programs on the 
Bellarine Peninsula. The development of this cooperation would 
culminate in an agreement between the GFNC, CCMA and the 
Landcare groups 


Living Landscapes 


The President thanked Chris for presenting us with these 
possibilities and noted that the GFNC sees great potential in 
these projects. 


Indexers wanted 


Would you be interested in helping to compile an index 
for Geelong Naturalist? Each volume of the Naturalist 
needs to be indexed before it is bound and catalogued, 
and we have a backlog of several volumes. If you can 
help please contact the Editor. Guidelines will be 
provided. 





Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Pennyroyal Forest Reserve, Thursday 27 July 2006 


Leader: Richard Gilbert 
Weather: Fine, bright winter sunshine 
Sixteen people attended 


rom the Deans Marsh-Lorne Road we turned into Carrong 
Track and drove down the road reserve, where we left the 
cars on the edge of the track, just near the gate. 


Our walk took us through lovely bushland towards the 
Babenorek Track which comes off Pennyroyal Station Road. 
Babenorek is Aboriginal for Echidna, and we saw plenty of 
echidna diggings. Most of the area had been burnt in 1983 (Ash 
Wednesday) and there is a proposal to conduct a cool burn next 
Autumn. This is to reduce fuel build up, and hopefully prevent a 
major wildfire. A cool burn may also benefit small marsupials and 
mammals. 


List of Birds Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 

Red Wattlebird 

Noisy Miner 

White-eared Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 


White-faced Heron 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Gang-Gang Cockatoo 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 


...John James 


The local residents are very conscious of the beauty of the area, 
and through their efforts have managed to keep it clear of 
infestations of Boneseed, Sweet Pittosporum, Ragwort and other 
potential weeds. 


We listed 38 species of birds during the morning and enjoyed 
watching an aerial battle between three White-eared Honey- 
eaters, and getting good looks at three Bassian Thrushes 
wandering along the track ahead of us. 


Along the edge of a gully we saw masses of Maiden Hair Fern, a 
little further on came across a Cordyceps and, nearby, a patch of 
several hundred Greenhood Orchids. 


Pink Robin 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Crested Shrike-tit 
Olive Whistler 
Golden Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Magpie-lark 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 


Grey Currawong 
Little Raven 

Satin Bowerbird 
Mistletoebird 
Welcome Swallow 
Bassian Thrush 
Common Blackbird 


(38 species) 
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Mammal Atlas report 
...Irevor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas Additions 


Short-beaked Echidna 10.7.06 Nosing in leaf-litter, 11.00 am Long Forest MHe 
Short-beaked Echidna 29.7.06 Recent scratchings Pennyroyal TPe 
Brush-tailed Phascogale X 28.7.06 Desiccated body beside fallen branch Meredith/Sheoaks CBa 
Common Wombat 02.5.06 Fresh scats, diggings at burrow Sth Lerderderg Gorge MHe 
Common Brushtail Possum 10.8.06 Many In Red Gums, 7.00 pm Balyang Sanctuary VDe 
Common Brushtail Possum 18.8.06 Road-killed, Torquay Road Andersons Ck, Grovedale DKi 
Common Ringtail Possum 09.8.06 Road-killed, Shannon Avenue Balyang Sanctuary TPe 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 06.5.06 Road-killed, 3 Wedge-tailed Eagles Sandy Ck Road, north of 

feeding on carcase You Yangs MHe 
Black Wallaby 17.5.06 In vegetable garden, hopped fence when Pollocksford 

disturbed JDe 
Black Wallaby 20.7.06 Grazing on grass between path and river Stan Lewis Walk HCa 
Feral Goat 06.5.06 Ran down hillside, west of Stockyards You Yangs 

Trk TSc 
Bottlenose Dolphin 23.7.06 3 Actively feeding. Swan Bay West BLi 


Observers: BLi, Barry Lingham; CBa, Chris Baird; DKi, Dave King; HCa, Heather Cameron; JDe, Jim Dedman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TPe, Trevor 
Pescott; TSc, Tom Schat; VDe, Valda Dedman 





Mammal trapping 
Grasstree Park, Torquay 


GPS 38°18.16S, 144°19.15E DSE Permit No. 10003784 


G rasstree Park is Surfcoast Shire-managed public land were in the burnt while seven were in the unburnt. The reason 
several kilometres north of Torquay. It fronts onto the would appear to be the density of vegetation in the latter 
Geelong—Torquay Road, its northern boundary Messmate Road. provided better shelter from predators and weather. 

The vegetation consists of low heathland with some cleared 

land, old pines along Torquay Road and invasive Coast Teatree If Swamp Rats are to survive at Grasstree Park, some areas of 


scrub which has mature trees in the north-east corner of the unburnt heathlands should be retained until burnt areas regain 
reserve. the dense vegetation. 
The heathland in which the 20 Elliott traps and 10 hair-funnels In addition to the Elliott traps, we set 10 hair-funnels six of which 
were set is dominated by Fringe Myrtle, Coast, Heath and Prickly 'captured' hairs. Dave King will check the samples for 
Teatrees, Dwarf Sheoak, Austral Grasstree, Gahnia and identification where possible. 
Lepidosperma sedges, Sweet Wattle and other plants. Scattered 
Black, Golden and Sallow Wattles also exist in the heathland. Other mammals 
Common Ringtail Possum— several dreys in tall Coast 
Part of the heathland had been burnt about two years ago, Teatree 
perhaps in an attempt to restrict the spread of Coast Teatree European Rabbit—common in grassy area 
which is invading it. The burnt area is more open than the Red Fox— scat, and strong scent noted 
unburnt, and lacks the dense cover of vegetation that typifies the 
latter. Birds 
Black-shouldered Kite, Brown Goshawk, Crimson Rosella, 
Weather: mild to cold, some showers, sunshine. Superb Fairy-wren, Southern Emu-wren, White-browed 
Dates: 17-20 August 2006 Scrubwren, Red Wattlebird, New Holland Honeyeater, Eastern 
Method: 20 Elliott traps on 3 nights, (i.e. 60 trap-nights) Yellow Robin, Willie Wagtail, Australian Magpie, Pied 
set in 4 transects each of 5 traps. Currawong, Grey Currawong, Little Raven, Red-browed Finch, 
Bait: peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. Welcome Swallow, Silvereye, Bassian Thrush, Common 
Blackbird 
Results 


Anakie Wildflower Show 
17.08.06 afternoon set traps 


18.08.06 morning 1 Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus, 
1 Black Rat R. rattus Staughton Vale Hall 
19.08.06 morning 5 Swamp Rats 
20.08.06 morning 3 Swamp Rats 
1 Black Rat 
Total: 11 animals (18.3% trap rate) 


Sunday 8 October 2006 


Wildflower displays and propogation activities 


The traps were set in four transects, each of five Elliotts; traps 
1—5, 11—12 and 16—20 were in unburnt heathland, while 6— | Two bus trips have also been organised (10-12 am and 
10 and 13—15 were in burnt areas. 2—4 pm) but you need to book beforehand with Peter Box 


The nine Swamp Rats were trapped in both areas, but only two at the ParksVic office in Bacchus Marsh on 5253 6600. 
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Brush-tailed Phascogale in Geelong 


he Brush-tailed Phascogale Phascogale tapoatafa is a 

largely-arboreal carnivorous marsupial listed as 'vulnerable' 
in Victoria. Once quite common and widespread, its decline has 
been caused by the loss of suitable habitat, isolation of 
populations which 'crash' during drought and intense fires, and 
predation particularly by foxes and cats (Menkhorst 1995). 


It was the recent bushfire that swept across the southern 
Brisbane Ranges that prompted Andy Arnold of Ballarat DSE to 
enquire at the May SWIFFT* meeting what impact it had had on 
the local phascogale population. No-one knew, of course, but it 
seemed a good project for Geelong naturalists to undertake, to 
determine the distribution and population size of the species in 
the Brisbane Ranges. 


Nor is there need to 're-invent the wheel' so to speak—for 
several years surveys by the Brush-tailed Phascogale Working 
Group have been in progress in the Ararat Regional Park 
(Dunneworthy Block), the Hepburn Regional Park and the 
Wombat Forest (Yandoit Block). We will adopt the same 
protocols and methods to ensure continuity and consistency in 
results. 


The Brush-tailed Phascogale was once common on the Bellarine 
Peninsula, but it has been extinct there for many years. 
Undoubtedly the most comprehensive descriptions of the 
phascogale on the peninsula were notes made by Donald F. 
Thomson, best known for his photography of Aboriginal life in 
Northern Australia. He had been contacted by a Mr Trevena who 
had a fishing cottage at Swan Bay, where the phascogales were 
both numerous and considered something of a nuisance. 
"Trevena says that the Phascogales live in the house', Thomson 
wrote in his diary, 'and make their nests in drawers, cupboards 
and even beds and that they destroyed a mattress... They make 
their nests of rags, paper, feathers and any such material'. The 
only benefit Mr Trevena found was that when they were in the 
house, the resident mice disappeared! 


Thomson kept a pair of the phascogales from Swan Bay in a 
large cage and made extensive notes on their breeding 
behaviour and the development of the young. He was surprised 
and disappointed when the male suddenly died—at that time, the 
annual die-off of the males was an unknown feature of 
phascogale life. He also collected three specimens from Swan 
Bay in 1945 and 1947, then in 1958 another three from Ocean 
Grove, with a last one in 1959 also from Ocean Grove. (His 
detailed phascogale notes were published in full in the Victorian 
Naturalist in 1989.) 


Perc Wood, who wrote a Saturday column in The Geelong 
Advertiser under the by-line P.J.W., made several mentions of 
the phascogale in 1957. On 20 April, he noted that 'the skin of an 
animal which was found on [a] road near Mannerim...proved to 
be from a Brushtailed Phascogale. There has for years been an 
established colony of these marsupials in that area. Readers will 
remember one having a nest in a cardboard box high up on a 
cupboard in a school at Mannerim. It was captured, but escaped, 
leaving six well grown young behind.' 


Then, on 29 June, he wrote 'Miss Dorothy Eldon, who resides in 
East Geelong, was greatly surprised to see in a lemon tree in the 
garden at her home a strange animal thought at first to be one of 
the possums...But on closer inspection...the long, closely furred 
tail, with the pronounced long black hairs forming a perfect bottle 
brush at the extremity, left no doubt as to its identity. It escaped, 
so should folk find poultry missing or dead they will know this 
fierce little rodent has been active.’ 


In 1964, the late Jack Wheeler showed me a live Brush-tailed 


..Irevor Pescott 


Phascogale that had been caught at Drysdale. He knew the 
animals well and had found phascogales in the Grubb Road area 
where the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve now exists. He even 
had at one time a tail of a road-killed specimen that he used as a 
book-mark! 


But subsequent searches for phascogales were unsuccessful, 
and the 1964 specimen was the last one reported from east of 
Geelong. 


Around July 2005, Sheoaks resident Cambria Parkinson phoned 
to ask what would have killed a number of fowls at a farm near 
her property. It was typical of phascogale activity so after the 
SWIFFT* meeting in May, Melanie Costanzo and | decided to 
follow up the report using hair-funnels attached to trees at six 
properties in Sheoaks. Although the results were inconclusive, 
we did gain some useful anecdotal information. Marion East, one 
of the property owners who allowed us to fit a hair-funnel on her 
land, described how a phascogale had entered a building where 
she was living while her new home was under construction. She 
had a phascogale scat to prove the point! Several months ago 
she had seen a road-kill but had not collected it. Kath Mitilineos 
had what she believed to be phascogales living in a stack of 
wood on her land, and some months ago, had followed one as it 
ran up the road at night. Then Chris Baird, whose property is 
between Meredith and Sheoaks, phoned to tell us that she had a 
desiccated phascogale specimen found several months ago 
where a branch had fallen from a large gum. 


Brush-tailed Phascogales are not recorded from the Otway 
Ranges (Menkhorst 1995), however Barbara Baird, who used to 
live at Sheoaks and knew them well from there, found a road- 
killed specimen between Lavers Hill and Colac. Hopefully we 
can follow up that report shortly. 


Because of the nature of the breeding cycle of the species, we 
will not do any active trapping until late this year or next autumn. 
Meanwhile we will continue to research the processes and 
prospects for a wider phascogale search. 


* SWIFFT is the South West Integrated Flora and Fauna Team. 


References: 

Dixon, Joan M. and Huxley, Linda (1989) 'Mammals of Victoria 
from the Collection and Notes of Donald F. Thomson', 
Victorian Naturalist, Vol.106, No. 1. 

Menkhorst, Peter W. (ed.) (1995) Mammals of Victoria, OUP, Sth 
Melbourne. 
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Rolf Baldwin 


September 2006 


16 December 1909-8 July 2006 


Foundation Member of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc, since 1961 


t was my privilege to have known Rolf 

as a close family friend from the time my 
parents and | joined the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club in 1968. 


Rolf was born at Observatory House in 
Melbourne where his father was State 
Government Astronomer. This was his 
main base until 'the War'. He recalled as a 
young boy listening entranced while his 
father advised (Sir) Douglas Mawson and 
his party on the astronomical observations 
essential to the forthcoming Antarctic 
Expedition. 


Rolfs early school days were at 
Melbourne Grammar School. In 1928 he 
enrolled in Arts at Melbourne University, 
graduating with BA (Hons) in 1933. 
Following this he returned to the staff of 
MGS until 1940. During these university 
years Rolf, often accompanied by his 
younger brother Jim, cycled and walked 
the length and breadth of Victoria, 
‘climbing every hill’, and befriending a 
number of old gold miners on their claims 
along the Thompson and Aberfeldy. His 
great knowledge of mining, the gold fields, 
and his bush craft skills originated from 
these days. There is a ‘homemade’ photo 
Rolf took of himself in 1931, 'on return 
from a walking journey from Walhalla, 
Matlock, Wood's Point, McVeighs, 
Warburton. In those days we carried 
swags rather than packs, with a tucker 
bag hanging forward over the left 
shoulder’. About this time he built, no 
doubt with the help of Jim and his 
university friends, a traditional 'pioneer 
log hut at Blackwood—not far from the 
present Garden of St Erth. Remnants 
apparently remain today. 


In 1940 Rolf transferred to the staff of 
Geelong Grammar School at Corio, from 
where he enlisted in the AIF. He was to 
join a special mission to train officers and 


Committee Member 1962-1990 
Life Member from December 1989 


men for a 'hazardous enterprise 
overseas’. This saw him posted to Wilsons 
Promontory as 'Field Craft Instructor’ for 
the Independent Company (commando) 
Units. To make a long and adventurous 
story short, Rolf served with the 2/2 
Independent Company in Timor—their 
role being ‘observation and harassment' of 
the Japanese who were coming thick and 
fast. During desperate times they were 
forced to retreat to the mountains and all 
communication was lost with the outside 
world. They did not know if Australia had 
fallen to the Japanese, and had to live off 
the country with the help of the Timorese 
'criados' who became an essential part of 
their daily lives. Three of these 'criados' 
were brought to Geelong for the Anzac 
Day commemorations this year. There 
was a photo in the local paper of Major 

R R Baldwin at a special lunch with the 
criados. 


On return from Timor Rolf married Vi 
Moden who was secretary to Dr (Sir 
James) Darling, Headmaster of Geelong 
Grammar School at the time. He then 
went to Duntroon Military College, taking 
up various postings as a staff officer in 
Australia and New Guinea until the end of 
the War in 1945. By May 1946 Rolf was 
back on staff at Geelong Grammar School 
where he remained until 1971. 


Back at GGS Rolf took over running the 
Cadet Corps, and for some years the 
'Explorer's Club’, 'Camping Club' and 
‘Saturday Parties', which took boys into 
local bush areas—the Brisbane Ranges, 
Steiglitz, Grubb Lane, Lascelles Dam, and 
others. During this time he imparted his 
knowledge and enthusiasm for the bush to 
many boys—two of his very well known 
ex-students being John Landy, athlete, 
author, and more recently Governor of 
Victoria, and Graeme Pizzey, ornithologist 
and author. 


Following his retirement from GGS in 
1971 (it was a ruling that staff retire at 62 
years of age) Rolf joined the staff at 
Belmont High School until his retirement 
in 1978. Rolfs wife Vi died in this year 
also. Following his retirement Rolf 
travelled widely overseas, and within 
Australia in his trusty car, and many 
adventures were had! 


Rolfs contribution to the GFNC over the 
many years is well remembered by those 
fortunate enough to have joined his 
campouts and excursions, and experience 
his wise counsel at Committee meetings. 
His meticulously drawn maps and 
instructions for excursions, his orders that 
when camping in the bush one must 
'emulate the cat', his very knowledgeable 
rigging of the 'tarp', and his accomplished 
bush craft are memorable. A highlight was 
a jovial camp on Mud Islands when Rolf 
and sister Jessie camped with us in the 
days when the Geelong Field Naturalists 
assisted the RAOU (as it was then) band 
Mother Carey's Chickens (White-faced 
Storm Petrels). He assisted me greatly 
when | first took over the combined 
Treasurer/Membership Officer role in 
1981. Pre-computer days we converted 
the rather arduous handwritten notebooks 
into a card system—in later years to go 
onto computer—and we succeeded in 
splitting the job into two duties before it 
was handed on to the next officers. 


Though Rolf and Vi had no children of 
their own, Rolf has two devoted nephews 
and looked upon them and their families 
as his own. Many of Rolf's ex-students 
were among his numerous friends. 


Well remembered and greatly missed— 
we 'shall not look upon his like again'. 


...Diana Primrose 





Red Fox pup discovered 


hile working through some old notes recently, | came 


across the following. 


Pup' from burrow on Lyle Hill's property, caught by C Seeley, 12 
Myrtle Grove (North Shore). Two ferrets were lost, presumably 
killed by (its) mother. Pup was dug out when Seeley was looking 
for (his missing) ferrets. Eyes just open, ears drooping. Nose 
rather square. Colour charcoal grey, some whitish tips to long, 
soft fur. Tail 3" (75 mm), tapered from thick base, white tip, short 


nine days). There 
are usually four to 
five pups in a litter, 
but there was no 
mention of other 
pups or the vixen 
who would have 
been in the den. 


furred. Body about 9—10" (C250 mm) including head. Teeth 


typically canine. 4 hind toes, 5 on front foot. 
Date: 1 October 1972 


Nor was the fate of 
the ferrets 
mentioned. 


... [revor Pescott 


It was a Red Fox pup, age about two weeks (eyes open at about 
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Victoria's dryland birds 
Tony Wilson, Bird Group meeting, 17 August 2006 


Tony lives in Ballarat, but his favourite spots to watch birds 
are in the drier parts of the state such as the Mallee areas 
and the Box-Ironbark forests. 


Tony began by discussing the birds in his favourite spot called 
Yarrara, which is located about 10 km south of the Sturt 
Highway, near Cullulleraine, one hour from Hattah. Much of the 
vegetation in this area is remnant Belah (Casuarina pauper) 
woodland with an understorey of acacia species. The western 
part of the state contained huge tracts of Belah and Buloke 
woodland, but most of it was cleared for farming and it is now a 
rare vegetation community. This zone was state forest and some 
sections were farmland, but the farms have been abandoned. 
The area has a rich ground layer of leaf litter that forms habitat 
for many types of insects, animals and birds. 


The reason this site is well known to birdwatchers is that it is one 
of only two or three Victorian sites where the White-browed 
Treecreeper can be found. This species is widespread in NSW, 
but it is endangered in Victoria due to lack of suitable habitat. 
Tony noted that the female, like most treecreepers, has a small 
area of chestnut-orange near the neck or cheeks. 


Tony showed pictures of Splendid and Variegated Fairy-wren, 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater, Mulga Parrot, Hooded and also 
Red-capped Robin, Grey Shrike-thrush and the Chestnut- 
rumped Thornbill which can be distinguished by its white eye. 


Tony showed satellite images of the northwest area, indicating 
the current and previous courses of the Murray River. The Cadell 
tilt-block near Echuca was highlighted, showing how the Murray 
changed course to flow into what was the Goulburn River 
channel, many thousands of years ago. 


The next place Tony spoke about was Hattah National Park. It is 
famous for its lakes and water birds, but the lakes are usually 
dry. Photos of Apostlebirds, Jacky Winter, Mallee Emu-wren, 
White-browed Woodswallows, Inland Thornbill, Yellow-plumed 
and White-fronted honeyeaters were shown. Another photo 
showed a Spotted Pardalote attacking a Brown-headed 
Honeyeater. Tony also had pictures of a White-winged Chough 
that picked up a cup that had been used to give a drink to the 
birds. After the cup ran dry, the chough took the cup some 
distance and threw it at the ground. It then proceeded to hit the 
cup with a stick held in its beak! 


CCMA Education Days on Catchment and River Health 


Barwon River 
13 and 14 September 


Guest Speakers, Electrofishing, Macroinvertebrate 
Sampling etc. 


If you would like to take part, or could help with student 
activities, please contact Sarah ASAP on 0428 343601 for 
more information. 


Geelong Naturalist as a PDF file? 


For a trial period we will email PDF copies of Geelong 
Naturalist to those who express an interest. Regular hard 
copies will continue to be available to those participating in the 
trial. Contact the editor. 





...Barry Lingham 


The Box-Mugga Ironbark forest of Chiltern is a site well known to 
birdwatchers. The habitat attracts some special birds such as the 
Regent (rarely) and Painted Honeyeaters. A good spot to see 
many honeyeaters is at Honeyeater Dam (formerly known as 
Cyanide Dam). Many Yellow-tufted and Fuscous Honeyeaters 
visit the dam. Other honeyeaters include the White-naped, 
White-plumed and Black-chinned. White-winged Trillers also are 
seen. 


The Warby Ranges are near the Killawarra area. They contain 
Blakely's Red Gums and they are a good spot to see the 
Turquoise Parrot. The Killawarra State Forest area has many 
sections of revegetation and regrowth that are home to birds 
such as Western Gerygone, Brown-headed Honeyeater, 
Peaceful Dove, Weebill, Speckled Warbler, Rufous Whistler and 
pardalotes. 


The Lerg Hills near Benalla have about 1000 hectares of Red 
Box country that has been revegetated as part of the Regent 
Honeyeater project. Noisy Friarbird, Crested Shrike-tit, Grey- 
crowned Babbler, Purple-crowned Lorikeet, Red-browed Firetail, 
Gang-gang Cockatoo, King Parrot and the Regent Honeyeater 
were all photographed at the site. 


Lake Mungo is north of the Murray, but it is a special place with 
enormous erosion gullies, the "Walls of China' lunette and the 
lake itself. The rainfall is low and the leaf-litter is thinly 
distributed. Birds of this area include the Chestnut-crowned 
Babbler, Southern Boobook, Major Mitchell Cockatoo, Mulga 
Parrot, Chestnut Quailthrush, Australian Owlet-nightjar and 
many of the other birds of the dry country. 


Tony showed us some splendid photos that displayed his talent 
as a photographer and his talk educated us about the habitat 
and birds of the dry country. Thanks Tony. 


Tony invited anyone who wished to become involved in the 
revegetation of the Lerg Hills to contact him to assist in the 
working bees on September 9/10 and 23/24. A bird search will 
take place on October 7/8. Accommodation or camp sites can be 
supplied. 


Tony can be contacted through the BIRD (Biodiversity 
Information Resource & Data) website at www.bird.net.au 


WANTED 


1 or 2 people to carry out 3-monthly Waterwatch Sampling at 
Jerringot Wetlands. Training available and equipment 
supplied. 


Jerringot has not been sampled for some time and we really 
need to know its state of health. 


Contact Valda on 5243 2374 or dedmanv@iprimus.com.au if 
you can help. 


Corangamite Waterwatch began in 1993. The program is 
hosted by Barwon Water in partnership with the Corangamite 
CMA, and is sponsored through the Australian Government's 
National Action Plan. Log into the website 
www.vic.waterwatch.org.au to find out more about a range of 
water-related activities. 
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A Comb-footed Spider, Theridion sp., Theridiidae 


Introduction 

At a recent event 
involving Club 
members escorting 
groups of 
schoolchildren from 
Newtown Primary 
School on a night 
excursion to Balyang 
Reserve, the writer was 
involved in 
demonstrating what 
invertebrates are to be 
found on trees and 
under bark. One result 
was the discovery of 
the subject specimen, a 
comb-footed spider 
Theridion sp., under the 
bark of a eucalypt tree. 
Comb-footed Spiders 
are so named for the 
specialised setae 
carried on the ventral 
surface of the tarsal segment of the rear pair of legs. 


oe 
-— d 
as 


These specialised setae are used to comb out from the 
spinnerets a wide swathe of silk within which to wrap prey prior 
to their consumption by the spider. The Family Theridiidae is a 
large one, in the order of 2000 world wide, (Clyne, 1968). It 
includes the notorious Red-backed Spider, Lactrodectus hasseli, 
though it is doubtful that the subject Theridion would be at all as 
potent. The genus Theridion has some 30 species in Australia, 
most of which are beautifully marked in a variety of colours. 


The web constructed by the spider usually consists of a 
complicated trellis having a central retreat. In many cases drops 
of viscous gum are attached to a series of silk lines stretched 





A. Comb-footed Spider, Theridion sp. B. Tarsus of rear leg. 


...Dave King 


kinadf@optusnet.com.au 


then seized and 
swathed in the combed 
out silk, mummifying it 
for immediate 
consumption or holding 
for a later meal. 


Description 
The subject Theridion 
is a small spider, with a 
spherical abdomen a 
little smaller than a 
pea. It is a colourful 
^ hy spider variously 

SS decorated with areas of 
white, rufous, brown 
and black. The legs are 
a light brown with a 
series of darker brown 
patches. The abdomen 
and legs are clothed in 
setae, with the 
cephalothorax being 
sparsely haired, (A). 


1.0mm 
mere 


Eyes are in two rows of four; the lateral eyes of each row are 
contiguous. The clypeus, that area between the eyes and 
chelicerae, is produced forward of the eyes and readily visible 
from above. Spinnerets are positioned centrally on the ventral 
surface of the abdomen, the two posterior spinnerets are 
relatively large, their apex inclined toward each other. These 
produce the silk that is engaged by the comb on the tarsus of the 
rear legs when sweeping across the spinnerets. The comb, (B), 
consists of a series of robust angled setae with sharp projections 
designed to confine the silk as it is drawn from the spinnerets. 


References 
Clyne, Densey (1968) A Guide to Australian Spiders, Thomas 


from the trellis to an adjacent substrate to catch prey. The prey is Nelson, Melbourne. 


Introduction to climate change 
Paul Leigh, General Meeting, 4 July 2006 


he speaker, Paul Leigh, has had a wide experience in many 

aspects of meteorology and is currently a technical officer 
with the training unit of the Bureau of Meteorology (BOM). The 
visual part of this presentation was prepared by researchers, Dr 
David Jones and Dean Collins from the National Climate Centre 
of the BOM. 


Some aspects of meteorology 

Forecasting is what is presented to the public, but behind the 
scenes data collection is a large component and there is 
specialised consultancy work for organisations which include 
the mining industry, design of buildings, towing of oil rigs, the 
aviation industry and the agricultural industry. The data collected 
is of world class and conforms to strict rules and regulations. 


Global temperature increases 

A world map shows trends in temperature increases in degrees 
C/decade since the 1860s and the most interesting part is the 
last two decades. One of the factors has been the effect of 
volcanic eruptions with the example of the eruption on Mt 
Pinatubo in the Philippines in 1991. Huge amounts of dust and 


...Roy Whiteside 


solvents were injected into the upper atmosphere which acted as 
a barrier for solar radiation for the next five years. Two of the 
theories about the demise of the dinosaurs are thought to be as 
a result of severe volcanic eruptions or from a large asteroid 
hitting the Earth, both of which would result in dust in the upper 
atmosphere. The Greenhouse Effect is largely caused by the 
burning of fossil fuels etc. Although there are far more regions 
worldwide where the average temperature has increased there 
are a few regions where the average temperature has decreased 
eg. inland WA and some parts of the oceans. In Australia, the 
greatest temperature increases are occurring in western 
Queensland. Some historical climatic conditions are revealed by 
studying the thickness of tree rings and the CO; concentrations 
in Antarctic ice cores. Because the Earth is a closed system a 
change in a parameter in one region can upset the radiation 
balance elsewhere. The physics and mathematics revealed from 
the collected data reveals a global increase in average 
temperature and hence a change in the climate. 


Other factors affecting climatic changes are caused by humans 
and include CFCs, aerosols, the burning of fossil fuels and the 
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consequent changes in solar radiation. The condensation trails 
from jet aircraft, which are very numerous in Europe and North 
America, have an effect both on direct solar radiation and the 
radiation emitted from the Earth’s surface. Changes in land use 
e.g. clearing forest for agricultural purposes also have an effect 
on radiation. 


Global climate changes 

Average temperatures in various parts of the Earth have 
increased between 0.5 and 0.9 degrees since 1900, but currently 
the increase in temperature is about 2 degrees per century. In 
Victoria, records show that there was much more snow in the 
early 1900s compared with now. Overnight temperatures are 
changing the most and there are fewer frosts than before—with 
the exception of June this year. There was a similar situation in 
1982 which was a drought year and that situation could possibly 
be the same at the end of this year. 


On an average there are slight increases in maximum 
temperatures, fewer very cold events and a slight increase in the 
number of very heavy rain events. Researchers have looked at 
natural climate variability and have deduced that there has been 
more than a natural variation with a marked change in the last 50 
years. 


Data collection 

Australia has a wide network of weather stations with very 
stringent rules for data collection. Staff are trained to ensure that 
instrumentation is exposed correctly. Melbourne University did 
some research whereby students took data in various places 
around the city of Melbourne. The results showed that there was 
about 9 degrees variation between the temperatures at the CBD 
and the outer suburbs. Urbanisation has a huge impact on global 
warming and climate change. When climate change is being 
studied, measurements in the centre of cities are avoided 
because of the effects of roads and buildings. Measurements are 
best made at places like lighthouses which have stayed the 
same for a very long time. Airports, where there are not too 
many buildings, are also very suitable sites. 


Change in rainfall patterns since 1950 

The greatest reduction in annual rainfall, (of the order of 50 mm 
per 10 years), has been in the most populated areas. Some of 
the wheat-growing areas of SE Australia and WA can no longer 
grow this crop. However, rainfall is increasing in some areas 
further north and this would enable wheat to be grown in those 
regions. 


Changes in atmospheric pressure 

One of the reasons for changes in rainfall patterns is the 
increase in the average level of 'highs' (about 2 hPa over 
southern Australia compared with 50 years ago). In southern 
Australia the locations of many of these 'highs' are further south 
than previously and this has resulted in fewer cold fronts and 
therefore less average rainfall. 


Trends in rainfall in southern Australia between 1950 and 
2003 

The biggest decrease is in the autumn season which is a critical 
time for planting cereal crops etc. which can result in delayed 
germination of seed. 


Trends in mean Temperature in southern Australia 1950 to 
2003 

There has been an increase in all seasons. In the Murray-Darling 
basin where much of the food is grown using irrigation there 
have been record high temperatures which has resulted in more 
evaporation. There has been less rainfall in the Snowy 
Mountains as well, resulting in less run-off into the Murray- 
Murrumbidgee system. If this trend continues there will be quite 
serious consequences. 
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Victorian climate predicted for the mid 21st Century 

Average temperatures are expected to be between 0.5 and 2.5 
degrees C higher. If the higher figure is reached it would result in 
the demise of the ski season in the snowfields of Victoria with 
only some of NSW ski-fields likely to function. With the resulting 
fewer frosts it would mean that frost-prone plants could be grown 
if water were available. Warmer nights and hotter days would 
result in increased water demand. Southern areas would 
average about 5% drier conditions particularly in winter and 
spring. There would be an increase in heavy rainfall events but 
only on a localised basis. 


Climate change model uncertainties 

A number of computer models have been generated by 
mathematicians and physicists who look at the effects of 
changes in certain parameters. The results vary according to the 
model used. 


Climate feedbacks occur from: 


1. Changes in water vapour and cloud structure 

2. Ice and snow which tends to reflect most of the solar 
radiation back into the atmosphere. 

3. Forest removal which affects a change at the land 
surface and hence a change in solar radiation. 

4. Deep ocean circulation resulting from the melting of 


the ice caps at the Arctic and Antarctic. The consequent 
changes in ocean salinity levels have an impact on 
deep ocean currents. Some of these currents have 
circulation durations of decades with resulting changes 
in ocean temperatures. The overall effect is a change in 
the positions of atmospheric pressure systems. In 
southern Australia the high pressure systems are 
tending to be shifted into the Tasman Sea, eastern 
Bass Strait and in the Bight. This means that there are 
more dry northerly winds in southern Australia and 
fewer cold fronts coming through. 

5. Ozone layer depletion is one of the main triggers for 
changes in radiation. 


Future CO; emission levels 

There is much uncertainty in how humans will respond to reduce 
these emissions but it is certain that global mean temperatures 
will increase and that there is a potential for decreased rainfall, 
particularly in this part of the world. 


Some global climate projections to 2100 


e Average global temperatures could be between 1.4 and 
5.8 degrees higher. 

e Mean sea level could rise between 9 and 88 cm. 

e There would be an overall increase in rainfall, but 


probably decreases in most subtropical areas. 


Australian rainfall projections to 2070 by CSIRO 

In SE and SW of WA, the main food growing areas of the 
country—these areas are predicted to have significant 
reductions in rainfall. 


Australian temperature projections to 2070 by CSIRO 
All the computer modelling indicates an increase in average 
temperature between 2 and 3 degrees. 


Further information on climate change 
This is available through the Internet under CSIRO projects and 
the BOM website <www.bom.gov.au.> 


Deborah Evans passed a vote of thanks. 
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Exploring coastal vegetation 


Grasstree Park, Point Impossible and Black Rocks, 20 August 2006 
...Lorraine Phelan 


he coastal area to the south-east of 

Geelong has been modified a great 
deal since the first Europeans arrived, and 
there are still many stresses on that 
environment today. But it is not all bad 
news as Club members who attended the 
excursion to Grasstree Park near Torquay, 
Point Impossible near Breamlea and Black 
Rocks found out. We had the privilege of 
sharing Graeme Stockton's 'backyard' with 
him. 


Graeme knows ‘his patch’ very well. He 
explained that we were visiting five 
Ecological Vegetation Communities 
(EVCs): 


° Sandy Heath Complex at Grasstree 
Park 

° Coastal Dune Complex at Point 
Impossible 

° Aeolianite Coastal Woodland— 


including sub-community of 
Melaleuca lanceolata woodland— 
secondary dune at Breamlea 


° Coastal Saltmarsh—edge of 
Thompsons Creek at Breamlea 

. Coastal grassland—at Black Rock, 
on basalt. 


At Grasstree Park we watched as Trevor 
and the mammal-trapping team checked 
the Elliott Traps they had set the night 
before. To our delight several Swamp 
Rats had been trapped so we were able to 
have a close-up look at the pertinent 
features. Trevor explained the complex 
permit process as well as demonstrating 
the equipment. 


Graeme led us through the reserve, and 
pointed out the differences between the 
unburnt and recently burnt vegetation. The 
heath was looking magnificent and several 
of us decided to organise a more intensive 
vegetation survey in the reserve in 
September when more plants will be 
flowering. The soil type could clearly be 
seen in an adjoining ploughed paddock. A 
small flock of Flame Robins and several 
Richards Pipits were enjoying the paddock 
as well. Bird life in the reserve was very 
quiet but Trevor had seen several 
Southern Emu-wrens there the day before. 





J ^ — a 
Dune vegetation at Point Impossible 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


] grandchildren) had a wonderful day. 





Next stop was Point Impossible and the 
vegetation on the Thomson Creek side. 

Here we saw two different EVCs as we 

explored the edge of the creek and the 

different plant communities on the steep 
side of the dunes and the flatter western 
sides. The Dune Thistle Actites : 
megalocarpa was flowering, as was a very. [lx 
nice patch of Coastal Bitter-bush Adriana 
quadripartita. Graeme also showed us an 
isolated area of Correa alba and the weed, | 
Sea Wheat-Grass Thinopyrum 


Junceiforme, that had been used as a ' ] 
dune stabiliser in earlier days. Trevor demonstrates and Elliott Trap 
- —— Photo: Lorraine Phelan 









Coastal Bitter-bush Adriana 
quadripartita 





Photo: Lorraine Phelan The trapped Swamp Rat is transferred first 


to a bag and then a net in order to be 
studied. Trevor wisely wears a heavy 
glove! 


After lunch at Bancoora we drove to 
Breamlea proper and walked up 
Thompsons Creek, Graeme explaining the 
particular EVCs there. He pointed out the 
new causeway (to Point Impossible) over 
Bream Creek. It replaced the previous 
culverts which were too small to allow 
adequate tidal flushing of Bream Creek. 
The health of Bream Creek has 
consequently improved greatly. 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


From there we drove to Black Rocks to 
inspect the coastal vegetation (Coastal 
grassland EVC) growing on basalt. We 
saw three adult and one juvenile Hooded 
Plover on the rocky shore. 





Graeme has the ‘big picture’ in mind all the 
time—the vegetation on surrounding 
farms, the underlying soil types, little niche 
patches of vegetation in shaded or wet 
areas, the effect of people walking through 
the vegetation to gain access to the beach 
areas, the association of various plants 
with each other and the proliferation of 
weeds. And, of course, the associated 
biodiversity of animals and insects that 
depend on the variety. 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


Swamp Rat 


The large group of Geelong Field 
Naturalists (as well as several 'Tribe' 


The following picture sequence shows 
Trevor Pescott demonstrating the trapping 
equipment, emptying an Elliott Trap of its 
Swamp Rat and recording the details. 





Trevor records the data 
Photo: Valda Dedman 
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Plant Lists, GFNC Excursion 20/08/2006 


1) Grasstree Park, 2) Torquay side of Thompson Creek, 3) Opposite side of Thompson Creek, 4) Black Rocks 


Monocots 

Austrostipa muelleri 
Burchardia umbellata 
Dianella brevicaulis 
Distichlis distichophylla 
Ficinia nodosa 

Gahnia radula 

Hypolaena fastigiata 
Juncus pallidus 

Juncus kraussii subsp. australiensis 
Laxmannia orientalis 
Lepidosperma glatiatum 
Lepidosperma laterale 
Lepidosperma semiteres 
Poa poiformis 

Schoenus breviculmis 
Spinifex sericius 
Sporobolus virginicus 
*Thinopyrum junceiforme 
Themeda triandra 
Xanthorrhoea australis 
Dicots 

Acacia longifolia subsp. longifolia 
Acacia longifolia subsp. sophorae 
Acacia mearnsii 

Acacia paradoxa 

Aacia pycnantha 

Acacia retinodes var. 
*Acacia saligna 

Acacia suaveolens 

Acaena nonvae-zelandiae 
Acrotriche serrulata 

Actites megalocarpa 
Adriana quadripartita 
Allocasuarina misera 
Apium prostratum 

Atriplex cinerea 

Banksia marginata 

Cakile maritima 

Calytrix tetragona 
Carpobrotus rossii 
Cassytha glabella 

Clematis microphylla var. microphylla 
Comesperma volubile 
*Conyza bonariensis 
Correa alba var.alba 
Cynoglossum australe 
Daucus glochidiatus 
Dillwynia cinerascens 
Dillwynia glaberimma 
Dillwynia sericea 

Disphyma crassifolium subsp. clavellatum 
Drosera macrantha 
Drosera peltata subsp. auriculata 
Drosera whittakeri 
Enchylaena tomentosa 
Epacris impressa 
Eucalyptus obliqua 
Euphorbia paralias 
Exocarpos cupressiformis 
Frankenia pauciflora 
*Genista linifolia 
Gonocarpus tetragynus 
*Hakea drupracea 
Halosarcia pergranulata ssp. pergranulata 
Leptospermum continentale 
Leptospermum laevigatum 
Leptospermum myrsinoides 
Leucophyta brownii 
Leucopogon parviflorus 
Leucopogon virgatus 
*Lycium ferocissimum 
Melaleuca lanceolata 
Olearia axillaris 

Oxalis exilis 

Oxalis perennans 

Oxalis pes-caprae 
Ozothamnus turbinatus 
Persoonia juniperina 
Pimelea glauca 

Platylobium obtusangulum 
Pomaderris paniculosa subsp. paralia 
Pultenaea humilis 
Rhagodia candolleana subsp. candolleana 
Samolus repens 
Sarcocornia blackiana 
Solanum laciniatum 
Suaeda australis 
Tetragonia implexicoma 
Tetratheca ciliata 
Threlkeldia diffusa 
Zygophyllum billardierei 


Poaceae 
Liliaceae 
Liliaceae 
Poaceae 
Cyperaceae 
Cyperaceae 
Restionaceae 
Juncaceae 
Juncaceae 
Liliaceae 
Cyperaceae 
Cyperaceae 
Cyperaceae 
Poaceae 
Cyperaceae 
Poaceae 
Poaceae 
Poaceae 
Poaceae 
Xanthorrhoeaceae 


Mimosaceae 
Mimosaceae 
Mimosaceae 
Mimosaceae 
Mimosaceae 
Mimosaceae 
Mimosaceae 
Mimosaceae 
Rosaceae 
Epacridaceae 
Asteraceae 
Euphorbiaceae 
Casuarinaceae 
Apiaceae 
Chenopodiaceae 
Proteaceae 
Brassicaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Chenopodiaceae 
Lauraceae 
Rununculaceae 
Polygalaceae 
Asteraceae 
Rutaceae 
Boraginaceae 
Apiaceae 
Fabaceae 
Fabaceae 
Fabaceae 
Aizoaceae 
Droseraceae 
Droseraceae 
Droseraceae 
Chenopodiaceae 
Epacridaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Euphorbiaceae 
Santalaceae 
Frankeniaceae 
Fabaceae 
Haloragaceae 
Proteaceae 
Chenopodiaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Asteraceae 
Epacridaceae 
Epacridaceae 
Solanaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Asteraceae 
Oxalidaceae 
Oxalidaceae 
Oxalidaceae 
Asteraceae 
Protaceae 
Thymelaeaceae 
Fabaceae 
Rhamnaceae 
Fabaceae 
Chenopodiaceae 
Primulaceae 
Chenopodiaceae 
Solanaceae 
Chenopodiaceae 
Aizoaceae 
Tremandraceae 
Chenopodiaceae 
Zygophyllaceae 
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Wiry Speargrass 
Milkmaids 


Australian Salt-Grass 
Knobby Club-rush 
Thatch Saw-sedge 
Tassel Rope-rush 
Pale Rush 

Rush 

Dwarf Wire-Lily 
Sword-sedge 
Variable Sword-sedge 
Wire Rapier-Sedge 
Blue Tussock-grass 
Matted Bog Rush 
Spinifex 

Salt Couch 

Sea Wheat-Grass 
Kangaroo Grass 
Austral Grasstree 


Coast Wattle 

Early Black Wattle 
Hedge Wattle 

Golden Wattle 

Wirilda 
Golden-Wreath Wattle 
Sweet Wattle 
Bidge-Widgee 
Honeypots 

Dune Thistle 

Coast Bitter-Bush 
Dwarf Sheoak 

Sea Celery 

Coastal Salt-Bush 
Silver Banksia 

Sea Rocket 

Fringe Myrtle 

Karkalla 

Tangled Dodder-Laurel 
Small-Leaf Clematis 
Love Creeper 
Fleabane 

White Correa 

Austral Hound's-Tongue 
Austral Carrot 

Grey Parrot-Pea 
Smooth Parrot-Pea 
Showy Parrot-Pea 
Rounded Noon-flower 
Climbing Sundew 
Tall Sundew 

Scented Sundew 
Ruby Saltbush 
Common Heath 


Sea Spurge 

Cherry Ballart 
Southern Sea Heath 
Flax-leaf Broom 
Common Raspwort 
Sweet Hakea 
Blackseed Glasswort 
Prickly Teatree 
Coastal Teetree 
Silky Teatree 
Cushion Bush 

Coast Beard-heath 
Common Beard-heath 
African Boxthorn 
Moonah 

Twiggy Daisy-bush 
Shady Wood-sorrel 


Soursob 

Coast Everlasting 
Prickly Geebung 
Smooth Rice-flower 
Common Flat-pea 
Coastal Pomaderris 
Dwarf Bush-pea 
Sea-Berry Saltbush 
Creeping Brookweed 
Thick-Headed Glasswort 
Kangaroo Apple 
Austral Sea-blite 
Bower Spinach 

Pink Bells 

Coastal Bonefruit 
Coast Twin-leaf 
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Plant Group report 


...Dick Southcombe 


t our August meeting members agreed that records of 

previous plant surveys held by individuals should be 
consolidated into a masterfile left in a secure place. How this 
rather large task will be carried out was not resolved but it was 
suggested we consult Chris Pitfield of CCMA who recently 
explained a CCMA recording system to the GFNC committee 
[see page 5]. 


Identifying non-Victorian Australian plants which are now 
prevalent on public and private properties is proving difficult if 
not impossible; acquiring further volumes of Flora of Australia 
seems the obvious first step and we are hoping funds will be 
available for that purpose. 


At our September meeting we will discuss the Grasstree Park 
and coastal plants that Graeme Stockton brought to our notice 
during the August club excursion. 


"x ay ay 


On Saturday 30 September we will have a special follow-up 
excursion, to survey the flora at Grasstree Park, commencing 
9.00 am at the Surfcoast Highway carpark. Bring reference 
books, magnifiers etc. All welcome. 
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Grasstree Park, Torquay, December 2005 


Orange-bellied Parrot survey 
... Craig Morley 


his is a correction to the July survey results published in the 
August Geelong Naturalist. A late report of four Blue-winged 
Parrots seen on the west side of Swan Bay takes the total of 
Blue-winged Parrots to 183. 
The last survey of the year will be on Sunday 17 September. 


Thanks to all who have helped this year. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
You Yangs, Thursday 24 August 2006 


...Polly Cutcliffe 


mid a heavy rain shower, four stalwarts met leader, Peter Bright, at the You Yangs Information Centre. With no improvement of 
the weather in sight we agreed to abandon the walk in the Western Plantation and, on Peter's suggestion, settled for a circuit of 
the Information Centre. The birds seemed less timid in the wet conditions and we had some wonderfully close sightings, recording 


30 species as follows. 


Bird list Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Brown Thornbill 


Red Wattlebird 


Australian Wood Duck 
Whistling Kite 

Masked Lapwing 
Galah 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Eastern Rosella 

Tawny Frogmouth 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 


Scarlet Robin 
Crested Shrike-tit 
Golden Whistler 


White-plumed Honeyeater 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 


Grey Shrike-thrush 


Willie Wagtail 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Olive-backed Oriole 
Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 

Little Raven 

White-winged Chough 
Mistletoebird 

Welcome Swallow 
Common Starling 





Bird observations August 2006 


he observation records from this month list a total of nine 

species of raptors. There are 15 raptor species that are 
usually found around the Geelong area, with the most common 
being the Swamp Harrier, Whistling Kite, Nankeen Kestrel and 
Brown Falcon. Species such as the Black-shouldered Kite are 
more common in some years when they can breed up to larger 
populations due to extra food sources in the area. 


Any major disturbance to an ecosystem usually manifests itself 
at the top of the chain, as the species at the top rely on all the 
links in the chain remaining in good condition to maintain their 
food source. Studying raptor numbers and breeding success 
can give us a sense of the overall health of habitats as the 
carnivorous raptors are at the peak of the food chain. Watching 
raptors is a very rewarding experience. At this time of year you 
may be lucky enough to see a pair in nuptial flight, performing 


... Barry Lingham 


aerobatics and touching talons in a spectacular performance. 
The GFNC welcomes all reports of raptors. 


Lake Corangamite has seen an influx of Red-necked Avocet and 
Banded Stilt. Rob Ganly reported the large numbers, but more 
accurate numbers required a survey by Clive Minton. There may 
be over 200 000 birds at the lake making this an extremely 
important locality for the Banded Stilts. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BH, Brian Hart; BL, 
Barry Lingham; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David Rantall; GFNC, Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JN, John Newman; KC, 
Kay Campbell; LCI, Lynne Clarke; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; RGa, Rob Ganly; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; TFI, Tom Fletcher 


September 2006 


Species 

Blue-billed Duck 
Australasian Shoveler 
Pink-eared Duck 
Hardhead 


Number 


Nankeen Night Heron 
Black Kite 


White-bellied Sea-Eagle 


Brown Goshawk 
Grey Goshawk 


Collared Sparrowhawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Little Eagle 


15+ 
500—800 


Brown Falcon 
Red-necked Avocet 
Black-fronted Dotterel 
Kelp Gull 

Common Bronzewing 
Swift Parrot 


Pallid Cuckoo 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Southern Boobook 


Barn Owl 


Tawny Frogmouth 
Scarlet Robin 
Flame Robin 


Rose Robin 
Pink Robin 


Varied Sittella 
Crested Shrike-tit 


Golden Whistler 


Satin Bowerbird 


Red-browed Finch 


Silvereye 
Bassian Thrush 
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Comments 

Bannockburn Bush, on sewage lagoons. 

Lake Connewarre NE, with teal and Pink-eared Duck. 
Bannockburn Bush, on sewage lagoons. 
Bannockburn Bush, on sewage lagoons. 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds. 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds, a juvenile. 

Lara, soaring over the town. 

Ceres, Gully Road. 


Edwards Point Reserve, a brown immature bird soared 
overhead. 
Point Henry. Uncommon here. 


Fyansford, a white morph, at old Paper Mill property, 
perched high in pine tree. 
Serendip. 


Red Gum Island. Perched in eucalypt for 20 minutes. 
Pettavel Winery, on farm fence post. 


Fyansford, building a nest at old Paper Mill property. 
Not seen after 4/8. 
Cressy/Colac area. 


Lake Corangamite. 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds. 

Black Rocks. 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds. 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds, in Sugar Gum. Not 
seen again despite numerous visits. 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. 

Leopold, flew from our trees and flew W. 

Gateway Sanctuary, Leopold, chased by White-plumed 
Honeyeaters. Also 13/8. 

Fyansford Common, calling. 

Red Gum Island, calling at 1810. 

Buckley Falls Park, calling at 0820. Can be heard 


calling most mornings. 
Gnarwarre Rd, Gnarwarre, a roadkill. 


Balliang East, 5 km on the Geelong side, a single bird 
on roadside post at 0545. 
Newtown, at park on Barwon River. Still present 18/7. 


Portreath Rd, Bellbrae. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 4 males and 14 brown 
birds, on farmland along N Track except a single brown 
bird on W Track. 20+, including 3 males, in a paddock 
N of NW section on 5/8. 

Lake Road, Connewarre, 2 males and 3 brown birds. 


Grasstree Park, Torquay, on ploughed ground on W 
side. 
Queens Park, brown birds. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, brown birds. 
Red Gum Island, a brown bird. Not seen since. 


Brisbane Ranges, a brown bird off Mcleans Highway 
and 2 (one had a pink flush on chest) at Yankee Gully. 
Kurrajong Ave, You Yangs. 


Red Gum Island, including a juvenile. 


Serendip. 
Red Gum Island, a male. 


Buckley Falls Park, a female. 


Portreath Rd, Bellbrae, green birds eating capeweed in 
front of house. 
Bellbrae. 


Red Gum Island, carrying nest-material. 
Red Gum Island and along Barwon River. 
Yankee Gully, Brisbane Ranges. 


Observer 

RMc, MHe, DHe 
RMc 

RMc, MHe, DHe 
RMc, MHe, DHe 
LPh 

LPh 

RMc 

LCI 

RMc 


RGa 
BAt 


GMc 
BAt 
BAt 
BAt 


RGa, KC 
RGa, KC 
LPh 
RMc 

JN 

JN 


JN 


RGa, KC 
AW 
RMc, BL 
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Next mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 28 September 2006 


Western Plantation 
and Hovells Creek, You Yangs 


Leader: Peter Bright 


Because of rain we had to abandon this excursion in 
August; the excursion planned for September had not 
been finalised so this one fitted in nicely. 


Meet: 8.30 am at Corio Shopping Centre carpark, south- 
west corner, adjacent to the corner of Gellibrand Street 
and Goulburn Avenue, or 9.00 am at the You Yangs 
Information Centre carpark up the hill from the entrance 
gate. 

Finish: About 12.30 pm 

Bring: morning tea to carry 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 


Advance notices 
Mid-week Bird Group excursions 


Thursday 19 October 
(please note this is the 3rd Thursday) 


This will be on private. property west of Geelong. Leader 
will be Rob Ganly. Full details in October Geelong 
Naturalist. 


Thursday 23 November 
This excursion will be to Long Forest, Bacchus Marsh. 
Leader will be Marilyn Hewish. Full details in November 
Geelong Naturalist. 


Plant Group 
Tuesday 12 September 


A discussion of Grasstree Park and coastal plants. 


Contact: Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


September 2006 


Excursion 
Sunday 17 September 


Northern Durdidwarrah Track, 
Brisbane Ranges 


Leader: Nola Haines 


9.40 am: One of the Rangers from the Park will tell us 
the latest news on the post-fire revegetation, in 
particular the upper Durdidwarrah Road area. We 
will also hear about the progress of the land swap, 
(between the Park and Barwon Water, of the 
swamp in the upper Durdidwarrah Road area). 
Depending on variables such as weather we will 
talk about koalas in the koala grid area, drive 
along Lease Road—stopping to LOOK AT 
EVERYTHING! 


11.00 am: Morning tea, Grahams Creek or The Crossing 
Picnic area. 


11.30 am: Meet Colin Smithyman for a talk about the 
Albion Mine. 


12.30 pm Visit Bert Boardman Reserve for lunch and 
maybe a stroll at the back of the Reserve. The rest 
of the afternoon will be devoted to wildflowers— 
Wildflower Track, Butcher's Road verge and if time 
permits the start of Geebung Track. 


Meet: 9.00 am at the rear of the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens on the corner of Eastern Park circuit and Holt 
Road to car pool OR 9.40 am at the corner of Ballan 
Road and Durdidwarrah Road. 


Bring: Warm clothing and wet weather gear, good 
walking shoes and all the usual paraphernalia which 
Field Nats are wont to take on excursions, especially 


magnifying lenses please. 
Enquiries: Nola Haines 5278 2658 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
10 October 2006 
Heathlands 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 


Speakers will be Scott Laidlaw, a leader at the 1994 
Skills Workshop and Enid Mayfield, whose book on 
Otway flora is about to be released. 


Special follow-up excursion to Grasstree Park, Torquay 


Saturday 30 September 


The aim of this excursion is to do a detailed survey of the flora of Grasstree Park. Time: 9.00 am Grasstree Park 
carpark on the Surfcoast Highway. Bring reference books, magnifiers etc., morning tea/lunch. 


Contact: Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 





President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
, = Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 
Y “ Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 
x Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
i j Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
" : Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 
" à Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@gotalk.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Acting Librarian Heather Cameron 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 








Coming events 


SEPTEMBER 2006 OCTOBER 2006 
5 General Meeting: Phytophthora cinnamomi—recent 3 General Meeting: Heathland of the Surf Coast —Travis 
initiatives: David Cahill Lee 
12 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 10 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: 
Excursion: Northern Durdidwarrah Track Heathlands 
Leader: Nola Haines 13-15 SEANA Campout : Maryborough 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey 19 Bird Group: Seabirds — Bretan Clifford 
Bird Group: Migratory Birds 2—Craig Morley 19 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 20 Mammal Group Survey 
Plant Survey—Grasstree Park 21 Excursion: (N.B. Saturday); Heathlands—Anglesea 
area Leaders: Winston Huggins & Margaret 
MacDonald 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 25 September, 2006. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: |. CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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